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fine harbor offers for the creation and maintenance 
of a naval station. There is probably no other way 
in which they will be of any advantage to the nation, 
or their transfer of any profit to the inhabitants. If 
we are to plunge further into naval expansion and 
the policy abroad which a great navy involves, then 
the possession of the islands will be an effective 
means of furthering the end aimed at ; but we shall, 
by their possession for this end, only be paving the 
way for larger and more irreparable injury to our 
national ideal and our proper mission among the 
nations of the earth. 

It seems a pity that such a treaty as that for the 
cession of these islands to the United States could 
not have had a larger and more important subject. 
Few treaties have been more finely conceived or 
better drawn. The kind of expansion involved in 
it, or cession of territory, if one look at it from the 
other side, is such as no opponent of expansion by 
violence or of territorial robbery objects to. In fact, 
it is such as all of them believe in wherever the 
conditions make it wise. The transfer is made by 
the free choice of both parties, without any show or 
implication of force. It is a pacific transaction, and 
deepens the mutual friendship of the two countries. 
When the United States can expand in this way so 
as to take in the whole of North America, the oppo- 
nents of expansion by violence will be the first to 
favor it. 

There is only one feature which the treaty lacks 
to make it perfect. It ought to have had a clause 
declaring that the transfer of sovereignty was by the 
consent of the people of the islands properly ob- 
tained. It is understood that the inhabitants of the 
islands in the main do desire to be transferred to the 
United States. This ought to have been put into 
the treaty, as the provision was placed in it that all 
desiring to do so should retain their Danish citizen- 
ship. This latter provision may possibly have been 
considered by the negotiators to involve the former, 
though we think it scarcely does. 

There is one article of the treaty which is quite 
sure to give it hereafter unusual historic significance, 
that is, the agreement that all differences arising in 
reference to the interpretation or application of the 
treaty shall be referred to the Hague Permanent 
Court of Arbitration. If the treaty is ratified at 
once, this will be the first agreement by any two 
nations to refer to the Permanent Court for settle- 
ment controversies of a certain class, or, in other 
words, the first step in obligatory international 
arbitration. 



Editorial Notes. 

The latest surprise in international poli- 

Aiifa l ncl aPaneSe tios ' 8 tlle new f ' llal auian ce between Great 
Britain and Japan, the terms of which we 
give on another page. The agreement is the outcome of 
the events of the past two years, during which Great 
Britain and Japan have acted together, Its purpose is 
explained by the British Foreign Secretary to be the pres- 
ervation of the integrity and independence of China, and 
to prevent any disturbance of the territorial status qvo 
in the adjoining regions. Lord Lansdowne explains 
further that the contract contains no provisions which 
can be regarded as aggressive or self-seeking, or that 
interfere with the legitimate interests of other powers, 
and that this was one of the considerations \vi ich induced 
the British government to enter into it. What the effect 
of the treaty will be, it is impossible to guess. It has 
taken the Britisli public entirely by surprise, as the secret 
of its negotiation had not leaked out. It is regarded as 
a direct move against Russia, to prevent feared aggres- 
sions by her upon Manchuria and Korea. Its ultimate 
effect, therefore, is quite as likely to be to provoke war as 
to preserve peace. It introduces into the Far East for 
the first time the policy of alliances of force which have 
proved the source of such interminable misunderstand- 
ing, suspicion and irritation in Western Europe. The 
improvement in it upon former alliances of the kind may 
be thought such as to prevent to a degree its mischievous 
effects, but this is very doubtful. Every end sought by 
the treaty could, we believe, have been better attained if 
both powers had preserved their absolute independence. 
No power has had more influence during the Eastern 
crisis than the United States, and her leading position 
was largely due to the fact that she had no entangling 
alliances. Lord Lansdowne's explanations reveal the 
doubts which his government had about the advisability 
of the convention. If the British public had been con- 
sulted, it is entirely probable that the alliance would not 
have been made. The day of such alliances ought to 
have passed ; at least, it ought to be impossible in a 
country like Great Britain for them to be foisted upon 
the country without the participation of the people by 
their representatives in Parliament. 



. . . JJEre Nbuvelle, of Paris, a part of whose pro- 
gramme is the propagation of the principles of peace as 
taught by Jesus Christ, declares militarism and war to 
be "homicide and brigandage scientifically and legally 
organized." 



Dr. Maurice Baumfeld, the distinguished 
Newspaper Vienna correspondent who has been for 

Correspondent*. r 

some time in this country studying the 
general industrial and social condition of our people, 
has been uttering some most pertinent things about the 
relation of correspondents to international good under- 
standing and friendship. He says : 
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" As a correspondent of the two great European papers 
which I represent, I have tried, not to report the sensa- 
tional and transient affairs of the moment, whether they 
seemed to be of much or little importance, but rather to 
bring to the people of my country a correct view of the 
life, the movement, the problems, the progress and the 
meaning of the American people. I think it would be 
well for your great American papers to have correspond- 
ents in the centres of Europe imbued with the same 
ideas, instead of reporting simply the trivial, superficial 
and sensational things of a day. I believe it would also 
be wise for more European papers to do the same. Such 
a course would make the civilized world better ac- 
quainted with itself. All Europeans cannot come to 
America ; all Americans cannot go to Europe. The news- 
papers therefore must be the medium of intelligent 
understanding, and the standard should be set at the 
highest possible." 

Nothing more capital than this has come to our notice, 
in regard to the service possible to newspaper men in 
promoting " intelligent understanding " between peoples. 
This advice comes from a practical newspaper man, who 
has made a success of his business, and not from a mere 
ethical peace " dreamer." Nothing in our " civilization " 
is much more humiliating than the cheap, tattling, often 
five-sixths false stuff that passes for information about 
other countries in many great dailies of different countries. 
If Dr. Baumfeld can succeed in inducing half a dozen 
great dailies in each of the seven " great powers " to 
send such men as himself abroad to study and report the 
real character and serious doings of foreign peoples, he 
will have solved the problem of international peace. 



have tried to do it in various ways heretofore, but have 
not succeeded. Every new effort brings them nearer 
the goal. These states, whose language, customs and 
political institutions are practically alike, ought to see 
that the complete solution of the problem consists in the 
ultimate political union of all Central America in one 
republic. There is not a single valid reason why there 
should be in so small a territory five distinct nations. 



It is much to be hoped that Central 
p^™Treaty iCan America is Anally getting into a condition 
which will insure durable peace. The 
treaty of peace which was recently drawn by the presi- 
dents of the Central American republics has been signed 
by the ministers of foreign affairs of Salvador, Honduras, 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica. Guatemala has not yet joined 
in the movement, but it is expected that she will. The 
treaty which has been subscribed to by the four foreign 
secretaries provides for the maintenance of concord be- 
tween the four states, and for the establishment of obli- 
gatory arbitration for the settlement of all differences 
between the countries. The date set for the opening of 
the arbitration court provided for in the treaty is the 
15th of September. It will meet the first time in Costa 
Rica. It has been arranged that a year's session of the 
court shall be held in each of the four republics. So far 
as we can gather from the New York Herald's copy- 
righted dispatch conveying the above information, the 
court is not intended to be permanent, but will cease to 
exist at the end of four years. We congratulate the 
Central American statesmen upon their determination 
satisfactorily to work out the problem of peace. They 



Petition to 

Congress. 



At the regular January meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the American Peace 
Society, a motion was adopted instructing 
the president and secretary to prepare and send to 
Washington a petition asking Congress to adopt a reso- 
lution declaring that it is the purpose of this government 
ultimately to grant the Filipinos political independence. 
In accordance with this instruction, the following petition 
was sent on the 4th of February : 

" To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States : 

"The Board of Directors of the American Peace 
Society respectfully petition Congress to declare by re- 
solve that the United States will grant independence to 
the Filipinos as soon as they shall establish and prove 
their ability to maintain stable civil government. 

" We believe that such a declaration, similar to that 
made in relation to Cuba just prior to the Spanish war, 
would meet the approval of the great majority of the 
American people, would prove to the world the unselfish 
purposes of our country, would restore peace in the 
Philippines at an early day, and thus prevent the further 
sacrifice of life and property in what seems likely, under 
existing conditions, to be an indefinitely protracted and 
bitter conflict. 

" By order of the Board of Directors, 
[Signed] "ROBERT TREAT PAINE, President. 

« BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD, Secretary." 



A Secretary 
of Peace. 



Some of the friends of international 
peace, Dr. Edward Everett Hale among 
them, have recently been seeking to pro- 
mote the idea of the addition to the National Cabinet 
of a Department of Peace. The idea is not a new one. 
It was first suggested a hundred or more years ago by 
the distinguished Dr. Benjamin Rush, the ablest advo- 
cate of his time of the abolition of war. It has often 
been revived since, but has never secured any consider- 
able number of adherents, even among the most pro- 
nounced American peace men. It would seem at first 
thought that such a proposal — that a nation having a 
Department of War ought logically to have a Depart- 
ment of Peace — would have met with universal accept- 
ance among the men of peace. But somehow the notion 
has never made any headway, partly, we presume, 
because of the perceived entire impracticableness of it. 
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Nor do we believe that the proposal, in the form in 
which it has been put forward, will ever make headway. 
If such a secretary were put into the Cabinet, his duties 
would necessarily in large part overlap those of the 
State Department. If this department is alive to the 
true character of its duties, it is in its regular and most 
essential functions essentially a Department of Peace. 
Our Secretaryship of Foreign Affairs has during its 
existence actually done much to promote peace, and it 
is becoming more and more an agency of peace. There 
is doubtless much peace work that could be done in 
connection with our foreign relations outside of the 
ordinary duties of the Department of State, such as the 
preliminary study of important international questions, 
the education of the people to right views about other 
peoples, etc., that would do much to promote good feel- 
ing towards other nations and thus prevent danger of 
war. But all this naturally belongs to the State De- 
partment, and could be better done under its lead than 
by a separate secretaryship. The proper method of 
doing it would be the establishment under the State 
Department of a Peace Bureau or Commission to be 
directed by an Under Secretary of State. If our friends 
would take up the idea in this form, they might be able 
to make it go, as there seems to be nothing impracticable 
in it, and much every way to commend it. 



Speaking of the understanding between 

Anglo-Russian Q reat Britain and Russia now advocated 
Understanding. 

by English magazines and newspapers, for 

the settlement of political differences in the East, the 
Anglo- Russian of London says, with true insight into 
the real nature of the situation : 

"It is evident that as long as Russia remains what she 
is — an autocratic and inevitably tyrannical government, 
with the interests of the throne and the ruling class super- 
seding those of the nation at large — a solid and lasting 
Anglo-Russian understanding will remain almost an im- 
possibility, the divergence and antagonism of British 
national interests and those of Russian officialdom being 
real and all-important. The two parties cannot in all 
earnestness understand one another. The average Briton, 
as indeed any European, hates with all his heart the very 
name of Russia, which is to him a synonym of cruel 
despotism, and he makes no secret of it. And the Rus- 
sian official, too, is not deceived as to his popularity in 
England or indeed anywhere else. With no psycholog- 
ical bond of union, a purely official understanding — sup- 
posing such could be arranged — will remain a dead 
letter, both contracting pariies continuing to harbor their 
mutual suspicions as before. Among the nobler unofficial 
elements of Russian society a political rapprochement, 
between England and Russia would be met with the same 
indignation as the Franco-Russian rapprochement. In 
Russia it would be considered as a sure sign of the decrep- 
itude and moral fall of the English, who were so loud in 
deprecating the Franco-Russian alliance on account of its 



moral incompatibility. That real Russian and English 
interests are not in the least conflicting, and that the two 
nations . are admirably adapted to supply one another's 
needs and to be the best of friends, we not only admit, 
but have shown and expounded in these pages again and 
again ; indeed we have ardently worked in this country 
for a period of more than ten years to popularize the fact 
that Russian and English interests are identical. But 
the misfortune is that England has to deal with a govern- 
ment not representing the real Russia, but purely its own 
autocratic interests, and in this sense an Anglo-Russian 
rapprochement is neither desirable nor possible." 



In addition to the arbitration meas- 
MexicoConference ures adopted at tne Pan- American Con- 
ference, of which an account was given 
in our last issue, the work along other lines may be 
summed up as follows : 

A plan for the reorganization of the Bureau of 
American Republics. The codification of the public 
and private international law of the Americas by a com- 
mittee of five American and two European jurists. 

A convention as to the rights of foreigners. 

Better international sanitary measures. 

Commercial and reciprocity recommendations. 

The improvement of means of maritime communi- 
cation. 

Conventions on patents, trademarks, international 
copyright, and general extradition. 

A convention regarding the exercise of the learned 
professions. 

Measures for a Pan-American railway and a Pan- 
American bank. 

Measure for the convening of a conference of coffee 
experts at N ew York City. 

Recommendation for the compilation of facts as to 
Pan-American resources and statistics. 

The improvement of river communication in South 
America. 

The preservation of archaeological remains. 

Plan for the exchange of official and other publications. 

Approval of the purpose of the United States in con- 
structing an interoceanic ship canal. 

This list of measures either adopted or recommended 
shows the wide scope of the deliberations of the confer- 
ence, and the discussion of these subjects by the able 
men who were in the meeting cannot fail to have large 
influence in promoting a growing sympathy and spirit 
of cooperation among the American States. 



Women 
and War, 



In a brief address in All Souls Church, 
Chicago, on the 19th of January, Vere- 
stchagin, the Russian painter, spoke thus in 
reference to women's power in helping to put an end to 
war : 

" What would you say of the proprietor of a great 
establishment who will not allow some of the best and 
ablest workmen in his employ because they are too 
blonde ; they are very good workmen, but their hair is 
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too fair and long? This is exactly the case with the 
women. We all know that some of them are very able, 
very clever, that they can discharge many honors better 
than some men ; but they must not be trusted because 
they are women. That is all. 

" I think it is not reasonable to deprive ourselves of 
this high help thus. In my own country the gentlemen 
are not trained, as I said, f r these activities of peace. 
They are all trained for the arts of war. We are spoiled 
by the use of too much power. Women are more gentle 
than men ; their characters are more tender. They can 
do many things which we cannot. They find ways to 
alleviate poverty, misery, despair, that load the revolver 
used in violence for the destruction of good things and 
high men and women. For my part, I look with hope 
and delight to the time when women will be admitted to 
all business and social life, when they will have the right 
to help control the money that now often controls the 
hitter wars. I am sure that if we men who now create 
the laws of every sort were to ask for the hundreds of 
millions of dollars for some fresh war, the women in 
their right would say : ' No, we have seen too much 
misery, too much poverty ; we will not give money to 
this bad business. This money must be spent at home. 
It is needed in some good business.' That will be a 
great time when such action on the part of the women 
will make one war less. Then millions and millions of 
money will be spent in works where now only a few 
thousands are spent, and we will soon see great results. 
The sickness of nations will be cured. The great wound 
of society will be healed." 



In a very forcible editorial, under the 

andWar* title ° f " Gamblin g and War >" whose les- 

sons are probably needed in this country 
as much as in Great Britain, the Herald of Peace urges 
that if "the workers for international peace will look 
beneath the surface and examine the reasons and the 
causes of things, they will discover that among the most 
dangerous foes of their movement is that subtle vice of 
gambling which dehumanizes individual nations as well 
as individual men, and makes them adopt any course, 
however coarse and cruel, to attain their object, namely, 
victory, conquest, the breaking of the bank or the cap- 
ture of the stakes." As to the relation of gambling to 
the South African war, the editorial pertinently says : 

" It may be urged that this is what was really respon- 
sible for the South African war, and is still for its con- 
tinuance; that the Jameson Raid cannot be dissociated, 
and is, in fact, unthinkable apart from the speculations 
of the Rand; that time would have settled the racial 
difficulties in South Africa, but the impatient gambling 
spirit forbade the waiting ; that the South African war 
was a result and a culmination, though possibly only 
intended as an interlude in wider schemes ; that most 
probably, as has been said, this war will go down in 
history as the ' Stock Exchange War,' and that the 
greatest obstacle now to peace is the interests of ' the 
mining industry, which will be satisfied only with con- 
ditions that leave it free to earn dividends, which re- 
quires for its purposes only the Rand and the railway, 



and cares nothing for the fate of a devastated desert 
which bears no gold.' In corroboration of this, it must 
be confessed there is a large consensus of facts. It is 
notorious, for instance, that the main promoters of this 
war, and its persistent and prominent advocates and 
apologists, have been those who were, directly or indi- 
rectly, interested, if not implicated, in South African 
company speculations or affairs intimately connected 
therewith. Nor can it be forgotten that the war was 
declared to be at an end when the safety of the gold 
mines was secured. It is no doubt true that political 
considerations had much to do with the declaration, but 
is it not also clear that for many persons the war was 
actually at an end when its real object, in their estima- 
tion, was achieved? All the rest was, for them, mere 
detail." = 

Mr. Oscar Roberts, who is doing mission 
judging by the wor k ; n s ou th Africa, sends us a communi- 

Sin of Others. ' 

cation, from the West Coast, from which 
we extract the following passages : 

" The Boers reasoned that since God cannot bless 
anybody that does wrong, and that because the English 
had clearly wronged them, therefore God must be with 
them and not with the English. Mr. Chamberlain says 
that the Boers are not building this war upon their own 
merits, but upon the demerits of the enemy. If two 
people get into a quarrel, both partly right and partly 
wrong, and each sees only the wrong of his neighbor 
and his own right, there will be bloodshed before they 
get through with it. But if one says to the other, 'I see 
how you think I am wrong, but I want to do right, and 
if you will be patient with me I will walk in the light 
as fast as I can receive it ; but you may depend upon it 
that I am not going to degrade myself either by covering 
up my own sin or by hating you,' these men may have 
disputes, but never bloodshed or bitterness. The Boers 
are fond of blaming the English with this war, and vice 
versa; but they have each tried themselves by the sin of 
the other, and in the test have been found wanting, and 
are receiving the consequences of their own sin and 
failure. . . . The British have lost many lives and much 
money, and degraded themselves by hate and bitterness. 
'Yes,' they say, 'but we have beaten the Boers and won 
two little republics.' The Boers have lost lives and 
property and country. ' Yes,' they say, ' but we are 
making the English pay a price for it that is astonishing 
the world.' And they both try to comfort themselves 
in this way, overlooking their own degradation." 



Recipe for 
Stopping War 



Mr. George T. Angell, editor of Our 
Dumb Animals, gives in his " Autobio- 
graphical Sketches" the following recipe, 
or bundle of recipes, for preventing war : 

"I believe it is within the power of the Christian 
Church to stop almost every war. When the next 
threatens, let the clergy of all denominations meet in 
every city and town, and petition Congress to settle the 
dispute by arbitration. Let every clergyman on the 
next Sunday preach a sermon on war, and then circulate 
in his parish a petition against it. Let great union 
prayer-meetings be held in all our cities and towns, to 
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pray that the war may be averted ; and let Christians of 
all nations be invited by telegrams to join in that prayer. 
Let every Christian wife and mother, when war threatens, 
wear some emblem of mourning until the danger is 
past. If these things were done, I think few politi- 
cians would care to rise in Congress, or anywhere, 
to advocate war. When the united voices of the Chris- 
tian Church shall demand peace on earth, good-will to 
men, great armies will be no longer needed, and 
Christmas chimes will ring out such melodies as the 
world has never heard. 

"In this country, I think, one of our first steps should 
be to so amend our Constitution that war shall never be 
declared except by a majority vote of the whole nation ; 
and on that question every wife and mother who has 
husband or son liable to military duty should be per- 
mitted to vote." 

There are 165,000 ministers of the gospel in the United 
States. If, on threat of war, each of these should pro- 
ceed to do as Mr. Angell suggests and get one hundred 
signers to his petition, the total number of signers would 
be sixteen and a half millions, — enough to swamp any 
threatened war imaginable in these times. 



Mr. Alexander Law of New York City 
J 1 J lty «, sends us a communication in which he 

Modern War. 

speaks as follows of the war in South 
Africa : 

" It certainly was in the resources of Christian diplo- 
macy to prevent such a frightful travesty on Christianity 
and civilization as the present Boer war. It is self-evi- 
dent that both nations had a great deal to learn, and 
probably the reason why Providence has permitted the 
war to drag its weary length on, and to attract the atten- 
tion of the entire civilized world, is to show the futility 
of modern war to bring about any result beneficial to the 
nations that could not be brought about without war, if 
the basic truths of Christianity were recognized and 
applied. . . . Any nation that refuses to apply God's 
truth to its national and domestic affairs will suffer pun- 
ishment, and in the last analysis the Boer war is a pun- 
ishment on both nations for violating these laws. . . . 
The abolition of war is a labor problem. No one should 
be more interested in it than the average laboring man. 
It is he who has to bear the brunt of it and to pay the 
expenses of it. Until people heed the teachings of the 
Carpenter of Nazareth, himself a laboring man, war will 
continue. Advantage should be taken of every oppor- 
tunity to bring him and his teachings before all as the 
only solution of the difficulties that beset the world to-day." 

It has for some time been going the 
NewZeaiand rounds of the papers in this country as 
well as in Europe that state industrial ar- 
bitration in New Zealand has broken down and will 
have to be abandoned. In a long article in a recent 
number of the New York Evening Post, Mr. Henry D. 
Lloyd, who knows more about New Zealand than any 
other man in this country, gives a detailed statement of 



the condition of the island taken from the latest official 
reports, which shows that these reports are all groundless. 
He says : 

"The New Zealand government has just submitted 
to the Parliament and the people the annual statement 
of the condition of the Treasury and the country. It 
shows that the New Zealanders are prosperous in every 
part of their political economy, public and private. Its 
facts are given with unusual fullness, on account of the 
apprehension and misapprehension in New Zealand and 
abroad caused by the circulation of the reports just referred 
to. The government, in making up their previous budget, 
underestimated the revenue and overestimated the ex- 
penses, and had the happiness, therefore, of being able to 
show that the expenditures had been less and the receipts 
greater than had been anticipated. They had also bor- 
rowed only a small part of the loan that had been 
authorized by Parliament. The rates of taxation had 
been materially decreased in many directions. In every 
particular by which the statistician and the statesmen 
gauges the welfare of a nation New Zealand displays 
buoyant health. Never were its imports, exports, manu- 
factures, employment of labor, agricultural production, 
values of land, deposits in the banks, and savings of the 
people so satisfactory as in the past year. Some of the 
increases were phenomenal. The government announced, 
in contradiction of the prophets, that no unusual loan 
would be proposed, that no additional taxation would be 
levied. The only change of policy they had to recom- 
mend was that reductions of taxation be intermitted for 
a year, to be resumed the year after." 

Mr. Lloyd, then, after a long statistical exhibit of the 
industrial prosperity of the country, explains that a strain 
has been put upon New Zealand finances by the South 
African war, that her money matters are bound up with 
those of Great Britain, and that the crisis thus brought 
on may shake her to the very foundations. But the 
"dark cloud " is England's, not hers. He thinks, how- 
ever, that New Zealand statesmen will be able, by reason 
of the wisdom and superiority of their industrial system, 
to weather the storm created by the mother country, as 
they were able to weather that of 1893. 



The Fortnightly lieview gives the fol- 
IiWal! Ctin " lowing details of the sufferings of the 
wounded in battle : 

" In future battles, with the great range of the present 
small-bore rifle, it will be almost impossible to give 
satisfactory first-aid on the battlefield. . . . 

" In the Franco-German War, the doctors had not 
finished their merciful work at Mars-la- Tour when they 
were wanted at Gravelotte. After days of work at 
Gravelotte, they returned to the field of Mars-la-Tour, 
where they found men still living in agony with festering 
wounds. Others had ended a life hateful beyond imagi- 
nation with their own hands. 

"Amongst the list of missing, whose fate no man 
knows, there are many such tragedies. Those who 
creep for shelter from the sun to some copse or cornfield, 
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who escape the anxious search of the ambulances, are the 
true victims of war. 'lathe burning heat of midday, 
in the dark shadows of midnight, crouched on stones 
and thistles — a prey while still living for the feasting 
vultures,' without water, without food, without help of 
man to assuage their torments, what to them is the 
meaning of glory ? 

" At Sadowa sixty wounded were found in a barn six 
days after the battle. They had lived, God knows how. 
When found, the state of their wounds was such that 
not one of them could hope to survive. 

" In one of the terrible battles in the Wilderness during 
the American Civil War, the woods caught fire as the 
two sides fought, and the wounded were consumed by 
the flames. 

" At Cold Harbor, the men who fell between the lines 
on the first day were left by either side to die." 



Brevities. 

. . . Reliable information from South Africa declares 
that hardly a single house now stands on the whole area 
of the two republics ; that at least 30,000 dwellings, 
instead of 500, as stated in the British Parliament, have 
been burnt, to say nothing of the villages that have been 
totally destroyed. 

. . . The British War Office has announced that up to 
January 31 the total reduction of the British forces in 
South Africa, from death or permanent disability, was 
25,305 men. The total of the casualties, including sur- 
viving wounded, was 5,240 officers and 100,701 men, a 
total of 105,941. This record staggers a good many 
people, though it may not yet stagger all of British 
humanity. 

. . . Senator Piatt of New York has introduced into 
the United States Senate a joint resolution for the ap- 
pointment of a joint commission by the United States 
and Canada to examine and report upon " the condition 
and uses of the waters adjacent to the boundary line be- 
tween the United States and Canada, including all the 
waters of the lakes and rivers whose waters flow by the 
St. Lawrence river to the Atlantic ocean," upon the 
effect upon the shores and shore structures produced by 
the diversion of the waters from their natural channels, 
and the measures necessary to regulate such diversion. 

. . . Mr. John de Bloch, of whose death we spoke last 
month, left a legacy of fifty thousand roubles (138,000) 
to be used in continuing the special peace propaganda 
in which he had been engaged. His son, Mr. Henry de 
Bloch, will shortly make a visit to Berne to confer with 
the International Peace Bureau as to the most practicable 
means of carrying out his fathers wishes. 

. . . Greece has chosen as her representative in the 
Hague International Arbitration Court Mr. Kebedgy, 
professor of law in the University of Berne, Switzerland. 
This leaves only five of the powers represented at the 
Hague Conference, namely, China, Turkey, Montenegro, 
Luxemburg and Persia, which have not yet chosen their 
members of the tribunal. 

. . . The treaty providing for the acquisition of the 
Danish West Indies was ratified by the Senate on 
February 17 without a division. 



. . . Dr. Maurice Baumfeld, the distinguished Vienna 
•correspondent who has been for some time in this coun- 
try, says : " It is hardly time yet to measure the results 
of the deliberations and action of the Hague conference. 
It seems to me, however, that its influence has already 
been felt and is still an existent quality. There is an 
atmosphere of peace in the world, and the few examples 
of strife still existing have not the universal sympathy 
of rulers or peoples." 

. . . The third instance within three months has re- 
cently occurred in France of a young man refusing to 
serve in the army on the ground of religious conviction 
or of opposition to the nation's arbitrary military system. 
The name of the young man in this instance is Deressol, 
of the garrison at Belfort. He has declared that he will 
never again bear arms, because it is contrary to the 
teaching of Christianity. 

. . . The building of the new navy of the United 
States has cost $257,000,000 in seventeen years, or over 
$15,000,000 per year. This amount spent since 1885 
would have endowed, with over $5,500,000 each, a 
university for each of the forty-five states of the Union. 

. . . Reports received at the Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, declare that Spain is to commence shortly the 
construction of eight new battleships and four cruisers, 
as a first step in the rebuilding of her navy, and that 
Russia is to spend this year, in the further development 
of her navy, over $50,000,000. 

. . '. The bill for the reduction of the war taxes to 
the amount of about $77,000,000 was passed by the 
House of Representatives on the 17th ult. There was 
no debate on the bill, and all the members of both 
parties present voted for the reduction. The measure 
now goes to the Senate. It would please the people 
immensely if it should get through the Upper House 
with as little talk as it went through the Lower. 

... In a recent number of Social Service, Dr. Josiah 
Strong argues in a forceful way that organized industry 
is among the foremost causes which will ultimately put 
an end to war and bring about disarmament. "Every 
Chamber of Commerce, every Board of Trade, every 
industrial corporation is a practical peace society, waging 
successful warfare upon war and destined ultimately to 
destroy its destruction." 

. . . The first Napoleon had his own estimate of the 
value of men. He once remarked to some of his sub- 
ordinates : " Take good care of the horses, for they cost 
us much money. As for the soldiers, we can get them 
for nothing." How far is that from the estimate prac- 
tically put upon men by all promoters of militarism ? 

. . . Callaghan & Co. of Chicago have just published 
what is probably the most important contribution to the 
literature of international law which has appeared in 
recent years. It is an extended treatise on "Interna- 
tional Public Law " by Hon. Hannis Taylor, late Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States to Spain, whose 
history of the English Constitution has passed through 
six editions and been adopted as a text-book by the 
University of Dublin. We shall give an extended notice 
of Mr. Taylor's new work in a future number of this 
paper. 



